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A SYRIAC VALENTINIAN HYMN 


WituiAmM Romaine Newsoup 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EprPHantus prefixes to the account of the Valentinians which 
he copied from Irenaeus a brief account of his own composition, 
presumably based upon a document then in his hands, and sub- 
joins a copy of a portion of this document. It is of peculiar 
interest as being one of the very few scraps of Valentinian liter- 
ature that have survived and the only one that deals at any 
length with the essential features of the system. Yet it has 
been strangely ignored by modern students of Gnosticism; 
indeed the only recent study of it known to me is that of Otto 
Dibelius (Studien zur Geschichte der Valentinianer: II. Der 
Valentinianische Sendbrief, in ZNTW 9 (1908), p. 329-340), in 
which he provides a translation of the very difficult text with a 
brief discussion of the doctrine and of its place in the history 
of Valentinianism. 

The anonymous author gives a list of the Greek names of the 
thirty Aeons differing somewhat from those preserved by Ire- 
naeus (1. 1. 2-3; p. 8-11) and Hippolytus (6. 29-30).1_ The 
document concludes with a series of words, written in Greek let- 
ters but not Greek in form, which Epiphanius supposed to be 
the original names of the Aeons, the Greek names being trans- 
lations of these. His statement seems not to have been ques- 
tioned by any one until the appearance of Holl’s edition of the 
Panarion. In a footnote (p. 385) Holl says :— 


The language of the fragment is Aramaic with Jewish coloring, but the 
forms of the several words are so corrupted that a complete reconstruction 
seems impossible. J. Marquart and H. Gressmann think, however, that 
they are able to recognize with approximate certainty that ’Arap (1. ’Aydp) 





* References to ‘Irenaeus,’ ‘Hippolytus,’ ‘Epiphanius’ signify the 
adversus Haereses, the Refutatio, and the Panarion. Quotations from the 
Greek text of Irenaeus and Epiphanius follow the text of Karl Holl’s new 
edition (1915), Die Griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte, vol. 25, pt. 1: Epiphanius, vol. 1, but references to the adv. 
Haer., unless otherwise indicated, are to Massuet’s paragraphs and the 
pages of Harvey’s first volume. Quotations from Hippolytus follow the 
text of Duncker and Schneidewin. 
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BapBa should be taken as equivalent to S270 13N (he girded on his 
sword), ‘Eodqy (1. Eodqv) Odavaviy to [331 [ION (favor and compassion), 
Aavapex Ovdugex to PIN PDI” (for him who is going out and him who 
has gone out). This makes it at once evident that the formula contains 
at all events not names of Aeons, but a continuous sentence or sentences. 
The ‘translation’ of Epiphanius is therefore quite as worthless as that 
propounded Haer. 19. 4. 3; p. 221, 13 ff. 


Epiphanius gives two copies of this list in his introductory 
account and a third in his copy of the original document. The 
MS tradition is therefore derived from three distinct sources and 
the variants which it presents show that the three lists were in 
large measure copied independently and not corrected one by 
another, a circumstance which makes much easier the reconstruc- 
tion of the underlying text. 

According to Holl (TU, no. 36, pt. 2, 1910) the text of the 
Panarion rests upon two MSS, the Vaticanus (V) and the 
Marcianus (M), all others being derived from them. V is of 
the beginning of the ninth century, M was written A.D. 1057. 
V has been corrected by a nearly contemporary scholar, who 
introduced readings, sometimes valuable, from one or more MSS 
which he had at his disposal. 

There are then six more or less independent witnesses to the 
text, V, V1, M, M1 being Epiphanius’s first two copies in V and 
M respectively, and V2, M2 his copy in the text of the document. 

I give Holl’s text (H), the word-divisions recognized by him 
being indicated by periods, and place beneath it the variant 
readings of the six witnesses so arranged as to bring each letter 
under the corresponding letter of Holl’s text. Letters to which 
nothing there corresponds are additions; omission of letters 
accepted by Holl is indicated by a minus sign. In the upper- 
most line I have placed my own emendations (N). 

Epiphanius, Panarion; haer. 31. 2: vol. 1, p. 385, 2. 
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The text proves to be a fragment of a Syriac poem consisting 
of stanzas composed of eight verses, each of five or six syllables. 
One complete stanza and seven verses of a second still remain. 
The poem was a Valentinian hymn, and, of the two stanzas, the 
first celebrates the deeds of the ‘Celestial Light’ and the second 
those of the ‘Celestial Firmament.’ 


addduo votpa av ca fnod fas That Celestial Light 

BouxoddOap aovd ov on jon 52]N\2> Came to be in every Place, 

ovBovxotOap 5€55¢epy wiZ|2 52|‘\.25¢ And in every Place in which 
he was diffused, 


pepéta araB BdBBa bobo oly] bes ee §=From the Head he pro- 
claimed tidings about the 


Father, 

5 ovdovova xéodnv pits fowo And he showed kindness 
Radin docouper qttems Lis To the Aeons, contending, 
ovavdviy Aauépra 12,s0s qiliso And mercies to the Lady 
dedOa pecoouddiv wll eso Zl) Who came from Rejected 

Ones. 
adddwo apouxta, ts.05] tus) The Celestial Firmament 
10 Odap Aadprav <p SouZ Restrained strife 
adAnw ony qian HSesSN Among the Ages, quarreling ; 
Savddex ova dvpex vost} lon w2239 That which was going out he 
expelled ; 
évper Boxepdba \2;25 [51% The Sprays bringing forth 
first fruits 
door ovaxeBerdip. —saue ux} He healed, and [any?] cor- 
rupted ones 
15 Se€dpr xéupacery qemns cape? Which were beginning to 
wither.... 


NOTES? 


The MS tradition is surprisingly accurate. The original text 
was written with great care, the author endeavoring to express 
the exact sounds as he heard them without reference to any 
customary system of phonetic equivalents, and the greater num- 
ber of the corruptions can be explained as due to resemblances 
between the letters of the uncial script. I have therefore in 








*My friend the Editor, Prof. J. A. Montgomery, has been so kind as 
to read these notes, making a few corrections and adding a number of 
valuable suggestions. 
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several cases retained the spelling of the MSS even when it is 
difficult to explain and interpret and when simple emendations 
would remove the difficulties. 

v. 1,9: addAwo: the corrupt forms AMVIO and AAAOP corre- 
spond almost stroke for stroke, although the identification of 
W and © is questionable. For the doubled -A- see Néldeke, Syr. 
Gram. 2d ed., p. 13: ‘Als verdoppelt hat so ziemlich jeder Con- 
sonant zu gelten, dem ein kurzer Vocal vorhergeht und irgend 
ein Vocal folgt.’ The a-sound is expressed by o in this word 
and in v. 2 aovo but not elsewhere; by o in v. 6 Aadovy, V. 11 wpyv 
and perhaps v. 11 Aaadpw. The -- is consonantal here and in 
v. 10 Aaapiay; elsewhere it is a vowel. 

v. 1-2: vovpa av: this represents the readings of the majority 
of the texts and gives the better sense; the demonstrative 
implies that the author expects his readers to understand what 
is meant by the ‘Celestial Light.’ But the meter requires that 
in reading the final -a of vovpa be elided. The pronunciation, 
therefore, would be the same as that of the alternative reading 
vovpav Which would represent °% fae, in which the © is the 
enclitic pronoun, emphasizing the preceding word. But in v. 2 
the ov repeats the subject. 

v. 2, 3: -Bou-: v. 8, -cov-: v. 9, -pov-: in the Palestinian dia- 
lects of Aramaic the Syriac Swa is not infrequently represented 
by 1. e.g. NID, ON), 4797 (Duval, Gr. p. 90, n. 3; Néldeke, 
ZDMG 22 (1868), p. 458-9). 

v. 2: aovo ov: all texts save one have 8ovov, which should 


represent oa loon. But for this construction there seems to be 


no authority; moreover it would offend against both the meter 
and the thought of the verse, for ’ vu ’ u is not a permissible 
form and the sense requires a past tense. M2 has 800v and I 
have ventured to take this as evidence of the loss of an -o-. 

v. 3: ov-: in view of the care with which vocalic swa is 
throughout represented by some Greek vowel, this ov- must be 
regarded as a vowel, analogous to the Hebrew idiom (Dalman, 
Gram. p. 191: ‘According to Socin’s Codex 84 of Targum 
Onkelos, } is always pronounced } before ), 3,9. and before 
non-gutturals except ’ if they have §’wa, which then disappears,’ 


i. e. is silent). So also v. 5: ovdovova lomo. But v. 7, ovavavy 


may represent either <1 or qellnc, 
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v. 3: 8c88cp7: Taw assimilated to Dalath according to rule 
(Duval, § 111). The penult represents swa, for of this root 
only Pe. and Hthpe. are used in Syriac (PS Lez.). 

v. 4: the transliteration of this verse is uncertain. The text 
without emendation makes tolerable Syriac, opm 32] Ssps 
‘(any) one committing impiety he caused to fall into the Void.’ 
Against the most serious objection to this reading, namely the 
use of the case absolute “*¢% without “>, one might allege 
that the case is determined by the indefinite idea contributed by 
the “> of the preceding line. Moreover, this is good Valen- 
tinian doctrine. For the sin of the Pleroma was impiety—the 
desire to know the Father without regard to his wish to be 
known; the ‘Void’ or ‘Waste’ is the vaguely conceived infinite 
space beneath the Pleroma (Iren. 1.3.5: p.31; 2.2.6: p. 257), 
and, according to Hippolytus (p. 276), the first duty of Christ- 
Holy Spirit—here represented by the Celestial Light—was to 
expel Sophia’s ékrpwya from the Pleroma. Nevertheless, the 
difficulties involved in the acceptance of this reading are to me 
insuperable. (1) The introduction of a new idea at the opening 
of the phrase by the case absolute is intolerably harsh. (2) It 
is not probable that pepeEa represents “#-%, for in no other 
case is the silent wa given a vowel, e. g. yeodyv, pepta, adpo, avpex 
(for the three apparent exceptions see the note on eoaoupev, v. 6). 
(3) The meaning of the verse would be inappropriate to the con- 
text. It would ascribe to the Celestial Light the function of 
removing the results of sin from the Pleroma, while in the second 
stanza that function is expressly ascribed to the Celestial Firma- 
ment. It is true that the Firmament is but an aspect of the 
Light (see p. 26), but the very aim of these two stanzas is the 
discrimination of the Light and the Firmament by means of 
their functions, how then could the same function be ascribed 
to both? : 

The emendations required by the reading above adopted are 
justifiable from the palaeographical point of view, and the func- 
tion which the verse then ascribes to the Celestial Light, that 
of enlightening the Aeons about the nature of the Father, is one 
which is ascribed to Christ-Holy Spirit in all Valentinian sys- 
tems. The assimilation of the final Nun of < to the initial 
consonant of the next word, both here and in v. 8 pecoovdairv, 
is in accordance with Barhebraeus’s rule (Duval, p. 106) that 
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the assimilation takes place except when the consonant is Alaf, 
He, Heth, Yodh, Nun, ‘E, Pe. The failure to double the 
p is also according to rule (Noeld., § 21). But ara8 for arreB 
requires explanation. The use of a for « probably merely indi- 
eates that the vowel-sound was obscure; still more surprising 
is the appearance of a in place of an. or 7 in v. 6, aovova for +. 
The same inference may be drawn from the spellings of some 
words in the Jewish Palestinian dialect e. g. Pa. DOU: Aph. 
PDON . DIPN, TWMN, of which Dalman remarks (p. 206, 
n. 2): ‘Whether one may infer pronunciation with a from spell- 
ing without Yodh remains uncertain. The supralinear vocalisa- 
tion recognizes this pronunciation only in case of gutturals.’ 

The failure to double the + is a much more serious matter. 
In every other case where Syriac requires that a letter be doub- 
led in pronunciation the doubling is scrupulously indicated, e. g. 
adduio, deddepn, BaBBa, aovova, pecovraiv, acct, not to speak of its 
being indicated where not called for in Syriac, ecoouper, yenpacenv. 
Its omission here is probably due to the structure of the verse, 
which permits only two accents and requires the elision of either 
the final syllable of pepefa or the first of ara8. Thus the two 
words were pronounced as one with but one accent, pepéfaraf. 
Since the doubling of the r is not organic but is due to the 
presence of the accent upon the ‘weak’ prefix (Duval, §§ 113, 
157) the loss of the accent should entail the omission of the 
doubling. 

v. 4: Bafa: Duval, § 224a: ‘Dans le sens figuré de ‘‘pére 
spirituel’’ ey avait le beth redoublé.’ For the construction, 
ef. PS (Thes. col. 432) : ‘a5 WSékoS LAS 4-22) de eo BO III, 
2, 208; rogavit eum [quid sentiret] Laks Dweha de religione 
Arabum, ib. II, 423.’ 

v. 5: Holl, at Marquart’s suggestion, recognizes the duplica- 
tion of this line (see p. 3) as due to a marginal gloss. The 
dittograph which he brackets contains, however, the purer text. 

v. 5: xeodyv: Heth occurs seven times. Twice, in this word 
and v. 14, xeBedm, it is represented by x; four times, v. 4, 
ovaovova, V. 7, ovavaviv, V. 10, Gacy and Aaapuv, by hiatus; once, 
v. 6, when initial, it has no representative, eccouyev. The m. pl. 
abs. occurs seven times; in six cases the ending is obviously 
~~,» although spelled in four ways (v. 5, 11, -yv; v. 6, -ev; v. 7, 
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8, -w; v. 15, -ev); the sole exception, v. 14, -.z, is probably due 
to textual corruption and is not recognized in the transliteration. 

v. 6: Holl and Marquart bracket the words AM®AIN 
EXSOYMEN as a gloss upon AOA MESSOYMEN. 

v. 6: Aadury: ‘E occurs five times. Twice, v. 1, 9, addAuwo, v. 
13, eve, as initial it is unrepresented; twice, v. 9, apovxia, v. 11 
AaaApo, it is represented by hiatus. In Aadwvy it disappears 
altogether, allowing the vowels between which it stood to con- 
tract. This indicates that it had here its softer sound, approxi- 
mating that of Alaf, and this, again, is confirmed by the 
Palestinian Aramaic words NJNiT, [?IN. which contain the 
same root (Dalman, p. 70). 

v. 6: ecoovyev: there are three occurrences of the Pe. act. part. 
in. pl. abs., the others being v. 11, wpyv and v. 15 yeupacer. The 
f. pl. emph. occurs once, v. 18, Boyepafa. In the three which 
come from triliteral roots the §wa, which would be silent in 
Syriac (Duval, Gr. § 100), is expressed by -ov-, -a-, -e-. This is 
not a ease of negligence but represents an earlier pronuncia- 
tion, still found in the Aramaic of the Onkelos MS, Cod. Socin 
84, the pointing of which indicates that in such inflected forms 
of the participle the second radical was pronounced with a semi- 
vowel (Dalman, Gram. p. 55-56). For the doubling of the 
second radical in these participial forms there seems to be no 
’ direct parallel. Since the short, closed syllables followed by 
vocalic Swa éo-covpev, xéu-macew are equivalent in value to the 
corresponding long open syllables d4-couyev, xé-yacav, it may be 
that the former spellings represent merely peculiarities in 
pronunciation on the part of the transcriber. 

v. 7-8: apepra Seaba: these words present several difficulties. 
If, -uepra be a feminine noun -afa should be -a6a6. But the only 


masculine noun corresponding to -pepra lézto yields no sense 


(PS Lex. ‘the plucking out, pulling off’ of hair or feathers; 
‘baldness; plumes, fine apparel’). If a feminine it corresponds 


most closely to (apse (op. cit.: ‘bitterness, gall, bile’). This also 


yields no sense. The preceding words, ‘showed mercies to,’ 
indicate that the complementary idea must be that of a person, 
and 12; ‘Lady,’ gives just the meaning required, for this 
‘Lady’ is of course the fallen Sophia of the Valentinians. To 
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this identification several objections present themselves. (1) 


The first vowel of the word 14% is Z qafa, which was pronounced 
by the Nestorians as @, by the Jacobites as 6. It may be alleged 
that, while a short @ (Pthakha) often passes into e in Syriac, a 
long @ (Zqafa) never does. Moreover, the word occurs in Greek 
letters elsewhere, e. g. in the NT, as the proper name, Mapéa, 
which shows that the first. vowel was an a, although it leaves 
its quantity undetermined. (2) The usual equivalent of Taw 
is 6, aS in Map6a; + ought to represent Teth. As 
regards the first objection: the history of vowel-change, both 
in quantity and quality, in Syriac, is involved in such obscurity 
that the rules of the grammarians can seldom be regarded as 
authoritative. Even the grammarians themselves often cannot 
agree upon fundamental issues. Thus Duval teaches that dis- 
tinctions of quantity have been virtually so merged into those 
of quality as to have lost all significance (p. 44). Néldeke is 
more cautious; he does not deny the existence of vowel-quantity 
in Syriac, but he does deny that the utterances of the Syrian 
grammarians on the subject are entitled to any weight (Syr. 
Gram. p. 9). David lays strong emphasis on the quantity of 
vowels (p. 185 f), and intimates in a footnote (p. 192) that the 
blunders of Duval, Néldeke, and other European Orientalists are 
due to their ignorance of the proper pronunciation of the Orien- 
tal languages. His own treatment of the subject is neither clear 
nor consistent, but apparently he recognizes in the Nestorian 
pronunciation no difference in quality between Pthakha and 
Zqafa but only in quantity, while among the Jacobites they 
differ in quality, as a from o, and each may be either long or 
short. Similar differences of opinion are: found with 
reference to the question now at issue, namely the quantity of 
the ‘long’ vowel in a closed syllable. David says (p. 209) that 
at the present time both Jacobites and Nestorians make such a 
vowel short (mérta, mdrta); Néldeke (p. 29) attributes this 
tendeney to the Nestorians, and Barhebraeus bears witness that 
in the 13th century the same confusion was prevalent among 
them. Duval cannot admit Barhebraeus’s evidence, which is 
fatal to his own theory, and is driven to the desperate expedient 
of assuming that, with the exception of a few cases, (p. 77) 
“e’est son oreille qui est en défaut et son raisonnement qui est 
mauvais, car les nuances de 4 et @ étaient parfaitement sensibles, 
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en dehors méme du redoublement.’ In general, (p. 92) ‘ce 
serait une erreur de croire . . . que les Syriens abrégeaient 
la voyelle dans une syllabe fermée . . . II y avait 

plutot 14 une oscillation entre les sons clairs et les sons 
obscurs.’ These differences of opinion are due in part 
to the fact that the vowel-points introduced in the 8th century 
do not adequately represent the sounds of the language and in 
part to the fact that the sounds which they do represent cannot 
be reduced to a coherent system. Yet they are themselves 
intended to simplify and standardize current pronunciation. 
They cannot therefore afford conclusive evidence as to the pro- 
nunciation of a period long anterior to that in which they were 
adopted. The evidence of the new fragment confirms this infer- 
ence. Setting aside the question as to the precise phonetic 
values of the Greek letters at the time when and the place where 
the transcription was made, it manifestly does not bear witness 
to the simple and rigid scheme of the 8th century grammarians. 
The w-sounds are represented by ov, the ¢- and e-sounds by e«, 4, 
e, 7, Seemingly without distinction; even the long, accented 7 of 
the pass. part. has « (yeBéAm). Twice e appears as a (apuay, 
addwio). Pthakha is generally a but once « (eda). Zaafa 
seems to possess the least stability. Usually it is a, but twice w 
(aAAwo, wpyv) [thrice ? ado], twice o (adAwo, Boxepaba) [thrice. 
? aovo], twice « followed by a doubled consonant (eocovper, 
xeupacew). Vocalic Swa is ov, a, «. The bearing of these facts 
upon the problems of Syriac phonetics I must leave to those 
more competent to judge, for the subject lies far outside my 
proper field. But this, at least, one may infer—the fact that 
the grammarians of the 8th century pointed l4e with Zqafa 
does not prove that the tendency to pronounce it mdrta, which 
has been present from the 13th century to the present day 
among the Nestorians, originated after the pointing was 
adopted. It may well, indeed, have been found in some dialects 
many centuries earlier. The change of a to ¢ in a closed syllable 
is very common in Syriac. Duval asserts (p. 79) that it never 
takes place when the syllable is closed by a guttural or an r. 
That it sometimes does is shown by the first word of the phrase 
tsoom I> mdrde yawma, which is so pronounced by the Nestorians 
while to the Jacobites it is mérde. One should also note that in 
the two occurrences of vocalic Swa before r in the poem it is 
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expressed by € (deddepn, Boyepafa) which shows that the author 
is not conscious of any especial preference for an a-sound before 
r. The use of 7 for Taw may be explained on similar 
principles. The author, as his practice elsewhere shows, is not 
following any accepted system of transliteration, and it may 
well be that + rather than 6 expressed to his ear the sound of 
the hard, non-aspirated Taw in l<-%. If -yepra means 
‘lady,’ -a6a should probably be emended into -aba<é>. But 
forms without the final Taw occur in Babylonian Aramaic; 
those, for example, of NMN are given by Levias (A Grammar 
of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the Babylonian Talmud, 
Cincinnati, 1900, § 601) as NUON, ANAS, NDR, ODN, 
NOVIVN, DDN: and -a6a, therefore, is not absolutely impossible. 


v. 8: pecoovddiv: one is tempted to emend -covAdiv into the 
classical Syriac word Hex covdav, which is derived from the 
Lamadh-Alaf root tt, or into covAuav, which would be derived 
from the same root treated as Lamadh-Yodh. The meaning of 
both would be the same, ‘dross, dirt, refuse’—a singularly apt 
designation, from the Valentinian point of view, of the results 
of sin in the Pleroma. Yet, as I try to show in the commentary 
(p. 26) peccovrdiv gives the passage a meaning for which 
indirect support can be found in extant sources. In classical 
Syriac the Peal pass. part. m. pl. abs. would be — =", but 


forms analogous to that of the text occur in Babylonian Aramaic 
(Levias, § 560, p73: 73D» rw) and also in Biblical Aramaic 
(Kautzsch, p. 80E). 

v. 11: Acadpw: the -w is probably due to corruption of -« or 
-e but Possibly represents a transition form between the primi- 


tive jess and the classical Kes, such as -a or -ai, assimilated 


in quality to the following ». Compare the Babylonian spelling 
0), "NWI which Levias (§ 989a) points "U3, Nw 3. Instead 
of AaaApw, Sacdyw might be read. 

v. 11: py; v. 15: -gap.: for the failure to double -p- see 
Noldeke, Gram. § 21. 

v. 12: Savadex ova: the imperfect tense compounded of the 
present participle and the enclitic lo sometimes expresses an 
act or event regarded from a point of view in the past as immi- 
nent (Néldeke, Gram. p. 208). It is in this sense that the form 
must here be taken (see the commentary, p. 26). 
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v..12: avdex: in Babylonian Aramaic, according to Levias 
(§ 374), the 3 frequently remains unassimilated before gutturals, 
emphatic consonants, sibilants, 3, “J and §. The -¢- probably 
represents the unaspirated Syriac p, which was much less 
emphatic than the Greek 7. 


v.13: evpa: the word may also be transliterated 1-1 rpécwra, 
‘Personalities,’ and this also makes fairly satisfactory sense. 
But in view of the participle Boyepaba the proposed reading is 
preferable, for ‘bearing first fruits’ is an attribute appropriate 
to sprays but not to personalities. 

v.13: Boyxepafa: both MSS have Y for © in the first list (VM), 
P in the second (V1M1), and PP in the third (V2M2). 
This shows that both are descended from a common archetype 
in which the same name was written in three different ways, 
which, again, proves that the scribe of that archetype copied 
faithfully what he thought he saw before him without trying 
to correct one list by another. The error perhaps arose in the 
first copy, probably made by a professional scribe, from Epi- 
phanius’s—presumably cursive—autograph. 

v. 14: yeBéAm: is quite certainly the passive participle. The 
active, wae would mean ‘in travail’ which is not appro- 
priate to sprays; moreover, judging from the analogy of 
eoooupev and xenpacev, it would be spelled yéBBerip. 

v. 15: Sefapr: The representation of Sin by é, here and v. 4 
-peéa, is, so far as I can learn, not found elsewhere. The 3. m. 
pl. ending a is not represented. This may indicate that it was 
not pronounced at all or that it was a consonantal w which 
could not be represented in Greek letters. The latter is the 
view of Duval (p. 55: ‘a défaut de preuves contraires, on devra 
s’en tenir a la prononciation recue ew, iw’) and of David, whose 
Opinion, as being orientalis homo (p. 189), is of especial inter- 
est (p. 189: ‘Veras diphthongos non habent Syri, sed cum jodh 
et waw apud eos sunt verae consonantes, lingua Syriaca syllabas 
habet quarum consonans finalis est jodh vel waw . . . in qui- 
bus . . . secunda littera non est vocalis sed consonans’). 
Néldeke takes the former view (Gram. Syr. p. 26: ‘© und ~ 
sind beide viel zu vocalisch, als dass sie im Auslaut einer Silbe 
wahre Consonanten sein kénnten; sie bilden dann stets einfache 
Voeale oder Diphthonge, also . . . . . . galliw [nicht 
galliw], ete.’). 
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v. 15: xeppocew: -pp- with V2M2, after the analogy of v. 6, 
eccoupev. The -EIN of M explains the -EM of V2 and is 
probably the true reading. The final syllable -wy which Holl 
takes from V1M1 is obviously a dittograph, for Epiphanius 
proceeds: av dvoparwv éppyveiai ciow aide. 

The syntax of the poem presents nothing worthy of note 
except the rather free use of the case absolute, which is such 
as to suggest that it has not as yet lost its proper meaning. The 
conceptions which are unquestionably clearly defined to the 
reader are all in the emphatic {im0a, Led bel bps Iéps0, beds 
leas. Three which ought to be indefinite are in the absolute 
Apa, qeadde, cup. Two which might be conceived as defined 
are in the absolute </lw and — +2 both of which designate 
the same things. Whether the use of the absolute here has any 
significance, throwing the concepts in question out of the focus 
of consciousness into the margin, so to speak, it is not possible to 
determine. So also of the active participles. Two of the three, 
qos Hes and <a LS should, according to rule, be taken 
as predicates, equivalent to qm? <0 which I have indicated 
in translation by placing a comma between them and the nouns 
they modify, but the third, 14-22 1235 which seems to be a 
parallel construction, tends to discredit this inference and to 
indicate that there is no real difference of meaning between the 
two cases. The choice between them may be determined by 
other factors, possibly metric or euphonic, the value of which 
we cannot appreciate. 

Each verse contains two accented and three or four unac- 
cented syllables. Vocalic swa belonging to the word proper is 
not counted as a syllable: following the prefixes “or it may 
or may not be, seemingly at pleasure. The metre corresponds 
to that termed by Grimme ‘Grundform 2’ (Collectanea 
Friburgensia, Fasc. II, Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten 
Ephraems des Syrers, 1893, p. 5), but differs from it in that the 
rhythmic scheme which Grimme regards as fundamental, that 
is, as most frequent, ’vu’v, occurs five times only (v. 2, 8, 10, 
13, 14) ; that which he makes an infrequent substitute v’vu’v 
oceurs twice (v. 4, 12), while the eight remaining verses (1, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 15) fall under the second of his other two sub- 
stitutes v’u’v. Of the fourth scheme, ’vuv’v, no example 
occurs. 
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Each verse contains five or six syllables. If the final syllable 
of bess in v. 9 be elided, the numerical scheme for the first 
stanza would be 55565556, and for the second, 5556555, from 
which one may infer that the missing last verse of the stanza 
also contained six syllables and that the scheme for the first 
is that for all the stanzas of the poem. While this scheme is 
not found among Ephraem’s poems (see Lamy’s revised list in 
his Ephraemi Syri Hymni et Sermones, vol. 4, Mechlin, 1902, p. 
486-495), it is of the type used by him and other Syrian poets.* 


COMMENTARY 


Both stanzas deal with the same theme, the reconstitution of 
the Pleroma after its harmony had been destroyed by the appear- 
ance of sin within its borders. The first recounts the deeds of 
the Celestial Light, the second those of the Celestial Firmament, 
in this work of restoration. 

Of this scene three more or less complete versions are extant. 
Irenaeus gives two (1. 2, § 1-2, p. 18-16; § 3-6, p. 16-23), inti- 
mating that the second is derived from a different source than 
the first (p. 16: eno 8 airy otrws 7d rdOos Tis Sodias kai ri 
ématpodyv prOodoyodow), and Hippolytus the third (6. 31, p. 274- 
278). A few incidents, some of which belong to other versions 
than the above, may be gleaned from other passages in Irenaeus 
and from Clement of Alexandria’s Excerpta ex Theodoto etc. 
Nearly all the incidents to which the Syriac text alludes can 
be identified in one or another of the extant sources, but as a 
whole the system presupposed by the poem does not correspond 
to any Valentinian system hitherto recognized. 





°I classify the poem’s structure in accordance with both of the rival 
theories as to the nature of Syriac verse because, in my opinion, no issue is 
raised between them. The fact that Syrian grammarians, and Syrian poets 
also, recognized in poetry only one formal principle—that of the number 
of syllables in a line—does not prove that no others were in use any more 
than the theories of those English prosodists who see in English verse no 
other rhythms than those formed by the sequence of accented and unaccented 
syllables prove that English poets are deaf to the subtle harmonies of 
quantities, consonantal qualities, assonances, pauses, and cadences. An 
English or German ear, accustomed to stress-rhythms, cannot doubt that 
they are present in Syriac poetry, even though the grammarians have not 
formulated the laws which govern them. 
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The ‘Celestial Light,’ or, more literally, the ‘Light on High,’ 
is that stream of revivifying spiritual consciousness which was 
emanated by the Father, the Abyss, in order to repair the rav- 
ages wrought by sin in the Pleroma. It is not mentioned in 
Irenaeus’s first source; in his second and in that used by Hip- 
polytus, its first manifestation is termed ‘Christ-Holy Spirit.’ 
It—or, more properly, he—is of course light, as are all spiritual 
beings, but at least some Valentinians called him ‘Light’ in a 
peculiar sense. Epiphanius, in his preliminary account, says 
(31. 4. 4; p. 388, 8 Holl; vol. 2, p. 140, Dindorf): ov dy [se. 
Aiéva] Swrfpa xadeiv ... eva & airov dads dd tod dvw Xpicrod 
kat Sid TovTo TaTpwvymKds Kareicbar Das 8ca TO dvw BGs, 
and Irenaeus’s language seems to be based upon similar termin- 
ology (1. 4.1; p. 33): mapaurixa 8¢ [se. tiv Sopiav] xevobeioav rod 
-+. Xpurrod, él Cytnow Spupooa Tod KkataXrXiTovros abrHy 
gortds. Epiphanius’s 76 dw ¢ds is the precise equivalent of 
the term which I render ‘The Celestial Light.’ 

The Celestial Light ‘came to be in every Place.’ ‘Place’ 
among the later Gnostics meant ‘region’ or ‘Plane’ of the 
spiritual world and every such ‘region’ is itself a spiritual 
being or angel (Iren. 1. 5.2; p. 44: rods 8& érrd otpavods elvar voepovs 
[vonrovs Holl] pacw: dyyédous 82 abtovs ixoribevra). But, since at the 
period to which the poem refers the Light had not as yet reached 
every region of the lower universe, the term here probably signi- 
fies the ‘regions’ of the Pleroma, that is, the Aeons. It is in this 
sense that it is used by Marcus (Iren. 1. 14.1; p. 128): adryy 
Tiy mavureptaryy dxd t&v dopdtwv Kai dxatovondotoy témwy Terpdda 
KateAnAvOevan oXHpaTL yuvaixeiw mpods adrdv (pyar). 

v. 3-4. The ‘Head’ is the first emanation of the Abyss, 
usually called Nots or Movoyevis, but often Iarhp or ’Apy (of 
which latter word the Syriac +#5 is an appropriate translation), 
because from him all the other Aeons are derived: (Iren. 1. 1.1; 
p. 9) rov 8 Nodv rotrov Kai Movoyer# kadodor xai Tlarépa kai 
"Apxiv tOv rdvtwv; (1. 8.5; p. 75, transcribed from a 
Valentinian Commentary upon the prologue to St. John’s Gos- 
pel) ‘Iwdvyys, & pabyris tod Kupiov, Bovdsuevos eimetv tv tOv ddov 
yereow, kal? iv Ta révra mpoeBarev 6 Harip, dpxiv teva sroribera 
76 mp@rov yervyGev ind Tod Geod, 6 89 Kai vidv Kai povoyevij Oeov KekAnKev, 
év 6 ra wévra 6 Marip mpoeBadre oreppatixds. 
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It was ‘from the Head’ that the Light proclaimed tidings, for, 
being himself an emanation of Nots, who alone knew the Father, 
he derived from him all that he proclaimed to the Aeons. But 
even this was not knowledge of the Father but only knowledge 
about him, namely, that he is unknowable: (Iren. 1.2.5; p. 21) 

. Tov Movoyery médw érépav rpoBarécbar ovlvyiav Kata tpopyOeav 
tov Ilatpds, tva pi dpoiws tavty waby tis Tov Aidvev, Xpiorov kat Hvedpa 
dyov, eis myéw Kal ornprypov tod TAnpdparos, td’ av xatapticOjvai 
<¢gacw> Tors Aidvas. Tov pev yap Xpiordv dddfa adrods ovlvyias 
prow,t &yervitou katddnyv ywdoxovtas ixavods clvae dvayopetaai 
tre é€v avrots ty tod Ilarpés eriyrwow, ort TE axXopPn- 
ros €oTt Kal &kaTaAynTTOS Kal ovK eotw ovte ideiv UTE AKotoaL 
airov  8ta povov tod Movoyevots yiveoKkertar 

.. 76 08 [ev] TIvedpa 76 dywv eicwSevras airods mdvtas edxapioretv 
€didakev kal THY dAnOivhy dvaravow <cio > ny{oarTo. 

v. 5-8. The ‘kindness’ which the Celestial Light showed the 
Aeons consisted in bringing them these tidings about the Father. 
The significance of the word ‘contending’ will be discussed 
later. The ‘Lady who came from Rejected Ones’ corresponds 
to the second Sophia or Achamoth of Irenaeus, called by Hip- 
polytus (p. 282, 44) 4 éw Sodia, who was composed of the 
éxtpwpa or ‘abortive offspring’ of the first Sophia, or, as the 
Valentinians also called it, the first Sophia’s torépyya or ‘short- 
coming’—that by which she fell short of attaining to the knowl- 
edge of the Father. While —l does not reproduce the idea 
of either éxrpopa or torépyya, it is an appropriate designation for 
the dark mass of Ignorance which had been rejected and 
expelled from the Pleroma, as I shall presently endeavor to 
show. To Achamoth, Christ-Holy Spirit ‘showed mercies,’ for 
he took pity upon her wretched state and came to her from the 
Pleroma in order to give her some glimmering of an idea of the 
glory from which she had been cast out and to inspire in her 
a desire to return: (Iren. 1. 4.1; p. 31) rHv “EvOvpnow ris dve 
Sodias, Hv kat AxapwO xarotow, dpopicbeicay rot <dvw > TWAnpopatos 
ow TO wdba éyovow év cKids Kal Kevepatos Tdrots éxBeBpacbar xara 
dvdykyv: tw yap purds éyévero Kat WAypdparos, dyopdos Kai dveiSeos 
domep Erpupa, da 7d pydty kararnpéva. olkreipavTa St attyy 
rov <dvwo> Xptordbyv kai Sad tod Sravpod érexradévra rH idia 
Suvdper popddcot pdppwow, riv Kar’ odoiav pdvov GAN’ od THY Kara yvGow - 
kat mpdgavra rotvro dvaspapetv, cvoteiAavra abrod THY Sivapuy, Kal KaTads- 
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tev <aitynv>, drws aicbopéevy Tov rept aitiv maBovs dia THY dradAaynv 
rov [Aypwparos épexOy rev Sidepdvrwr, exovod twa dduiv apOapoias 
éyxatacapbeicay aity <tro> tov Xpictod xal tod dyiov Ivetparos. 
Compare also Hippolytus, 6. 31; p. 276, 50—278, 61. 

The ‘Celestial Firmament’ or ‘Firmament on High’ is the 
“Opos,. ‘Boundary,’ or Sravpdés, ‘Stake’ or ‘Cross’ of the Valen- 
tinians. To the Firmament four functions are ascribed in the 
poem :— 


(1) He restrained strife among the Aeons. 

(2) He expelled that which was going out, or about to go out. 
(3) He healed the Sprays bearing their firstfruits. 

(4) The corrupted ones, which were beginning to wither, he 
(the verb is lacking). 





Of the Valentinian conceptions of* Horus four chief versions 
are extant, that of Valentinus himself, those of Irenaeus’s two 
sources, and that given by Hippolytus. 

Valentinus recognized two “Opo, one between the Pleroma and 
the Abyss and the other that which separates the fallen Sophia 
from the Pleroma (Iren. 1.11.1; p. 100): "Opovs re dv0 trébero, 
&a pev peragd rod BuOot xat tov Aourod [Aypwpartos, SiopiLovra rods 
yev<v> rods Aidvas ard Tov a&yev<v > Hrov Ilarpés, érepov 8& Tov aopi- 
Covra atrav thy Myrtépa ard trod TAnpeparos. 

In Ireneaus’s first source Horus is the boundary of the 
Pleroma. Sophia’s sin consisted in seeking to know more of the 
Father than he had willed to have known; this is symbolized 
by describing her, that is to say her Thought or Intention 
(évOdpnors), as striving to go out beyond the limits of the 
Pleroma and to penetrate into the very depths of the Abyss. 
Her presumptuous attempt was frustrated by Horus whose 
function it is to assure the stability of the universe by keeping 
it ‘outside of’ the Ineffable Vastness. 

Tren. 1.2.2; p. 18-15) tpoyjrAaro 8 roAd 6 [6 wodAd Holl] 
TeXevTaios kal vedTatos THs SwOeKddos THs bd TOD "AvOpwov kal THs "ExKAy- 
cias mpoBeBrAnpevys Aiwv Touréotw } Sodia xai eae waos dvev THs éxurAo- 
Ks TOU <av> Liyouv rod Oednrod, 0 évypbaro pev év trois wept tov Nodv 
Kal THy AdnOev dréoxye 8 eis Todrov Tov TapaTparévta, Tpopdce: pev aya. 
ays TOAuNs [1. TOAwn Holl, roApy N.] 8€, 8a 76 py Kexorwwvpa Oat TO LLarpi 
To TeACiw, KABDS Kai 6 Novs. ro 88 waBos elvar Lyrnow rod Ilarpds: 7HOedr€ 
yap, ds A€yovar, Td péyeDos adrod KatadaBeiv. greta py Svvybévta Sa 7d 
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dSuvdrwy éemBareiv mpdypate cal év woAAG wévy dyaGvue yevopevov..... 
éxtecvdpevov del emi Td mpdcbev bro THs yAvKityTos TeXevTaiov 
dy xatarendcOat Kai dvadrcdvobar cis THY SAnv oiciay, ci py TH TTY pPL- 
Lovan Kai éxrds trod dppHjrov peyéGovs PvaAac- 
covn Ta Gra overvye SvvVadper. Tatryv 8 THyv Sdvapw Kal 
"O pov xadrodtow, bp’ Hs erecxjobar cai eornpixar kal poyis Emiorpepavra 
eis €avtov Kal meodévra, te dxatdAnmTos eotw 6 Laryp, daobécba tHv 
_ wpotépay evOipnow orv To emryevopevy wafer ex Tod exmAnkTov éxeivov Oav- 
patos. 

Irenaeus’s second source does not describe Sophia’s effort to 
penetrate into the Abyss as being frustrated by Horus; it fails 
because she has attempted an impossible task, and results in the 
production of a shapeless embryo; filled with distress, fear, 
agitation, and perplexity she turns to the Father for relief and 
the other Aeons join in her prayer. In reply the Father ema- 
nates Horus to remove the cause of the disorder in the Pleroma 
and thus to settle, re-establish and ‘heal’ not only Sophia but 
all the other Aeons, for they too are moved by the spectacle of 
her distress: (1. 2. 4; p. 19-20) && 8€ rod “Opov rovrov daci 
KexabdpOor Kat éornpix0o. tHv Sodiay kal droxatactaPhvar TH ovevyia. 
xwoptodeions yap THs EvOvpyHoEews ar’ ats 
ow TH emyevonevy wade, aitiv pev evtds TAnpwpatos peivar, THv 
de evOvunow aitys olv to TAOa tbrd Tod “Opov -dgdopic- 
Ojvat kat droctavpwAAvat kal éxrds atrod yevouernv 
evar piv mvevpatikny otciav, <as> pvoixyy twa Aidvos dpyiv rvy- 
xdvovaay, éuoppov 8€ Kal dve(Seov ua 7d pydev KatadaBeiv. Kal dia TodTo 
kaptwov adodevy xal Ofrw airy déyovor.. (1. 3.3; p. 28) (The 
healing of the woman with an issue of blood symbolized the 
healing of Sophia.) 9 yap e&eAOotca divapus Tod viod (evar dé radT Hy 
tov "Opov Gedovaw) €Fepadrwevaoev atti Kai To wados exWpioev 
dm’ airs. (1. 8.4; p. 29) "Ewera wepi rod “Opov aitav, bv o) Kal 
mAtoow dvopacw Kadovor, dvo évepyeias exe adrov drodaivovta, THy TE 
ESpacrikyy Kal THY peptoTiKnv: Kal KaGO pev Edpdler Kal oTnpile, Sravpov 
elvat, Ka96 de pepiLe kal Siopiler, “Opov. 

Hippolytus’s account is very like Irenaeus’s second source but 
restricts the functions of Horus within narrower limits, ascrib- 
ing the removal of the éxrpwya to Christ-Holy Spirit, while 
Horus merely fences it off from the sight of the Aeons and 
prevents it from again entering the Pleroma: (6.31; p. 276, 35) 


an Ae infest Ne 
éxumpoBAnOeis odv 6 Xpiords kai Td dytov Hvedpo tard rot Nov xal ris 
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"AAnbeias, edOéws 76 extpwpya... TodTO... dwoxwpile TOV dAwv Aidvey, iva 
pay Brerovres airs tapdoowvrar Sia THV dépoppiav of TéeAELoL Aidves. ty’ odv 
pnd’ dAws Tots Aidor Tois TeAclots KaTapavy TOD extTpHpatos h apoppia waALv 
kal 6 Tlatip émumpoBddAXa Aidva eva tov Zravpdv, ds... . eis ppovpay Kal 
xapdkwpna tov Aidvev mpoBeBAnpévos, Spos yiveror Tod TAypoparos, 
exwv evrds Eavtod wavras Sod Tovs Tpidxovta Ai@vas . .. . Kadeirar dé "Opos 
Bev ovTos, OTe aopier did Tod TlAnpwpatos ew 76 torépnpa ..:. 

The phrase ‘that which was going out,’ or, ‘that which was 
about to go out,’ may refer either to the offending Aeon or to 
her Thought or Intention only. The immediate context is in 
favor of the former interpretation: ‘He restrained strife among 
the Aeons, quarreling; the one which was about to go out he 
expelled.’ But this is incompatible with v. 8. The ‘Lady’ is 
quite certainly the Being called in other systems the second 
Sophia or Achamoth, and, whatever the meaning of -covAaiv, aba 
peo- can scarcely have any other meaning than ‘came from’ 
in the sense of ‘is composed of.’ The ‘Lady’ then cannot be 
identical with the Aeon Sophia, as was taught by Valentinus 
and Theodotus, but must be derived from the results of sin in 
the Pleroma, which is the doctrine of Irenaeus’s two sources 
and of that used by Hippolytus. 

Thus the second of the four functions ascribed by the poem 
to the Firmament possesses features in common with both the 
first and the second of Irenaeus’s two sources. With the first, 
it conceives the offending Aeon, or her Thought, as on the point 
of going out of the Pleroma in search of the Father; with the 
second, it describes the Firmament as expelling her Thought 
from the Pleroma. 

The significance of the third and fourth functions will not 
be obscure to any one familiar with Valentinian ideas. The 
word +218 properly denotes the twigs or tips of the branches 
from which immediately spring the leaves and fruit. Here the 
Aeons themselves are conceived as shoots or offshoots of the 
pia tov wévrov (Tren. 1.1.1; p.9), the dvapyos fiZa (ib. 1. 2.1; 
p. 13); the ‘sprays’ are those portions of them, so to speak, in 
which growth and the other life-functions are taking place, that 
is to say their rpoBodai ‘emanations,’ which, again, means their 
thoughts and in particular their thoughts about the Father. 

These Sprays or Thoughts the Firmament examines and 
divides into two classes, those which are bearing their firstfruits 
and those which are corrupted and beginning to wither away. 
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The first contains those emanations or thoughts which are 
already developing into approximately true conceptions of the 
Father; these he ‘healed’—he relieved them of whatever error 
was present in them and brought them into a healthy condition. 
A similar function was ascribed by Valentinus himself to the 
Holy Spirit (Iren. 1. 11.1; p. 101) kai 7d T[vedpa 8& 75 dyvov 
trd ths AdyOeias dyoi mpoBcBrARoOa cis dvakpiowrv kal Kap- 
todbopiav tay Aidvev, dopdrus cis abrots cicidv: 8’ ot Tovs Aid- 
vas Kapropopeivy Ta pvdAda* THs GAnOeias. The ‘corrupted ones’ 
are the emanations or thoughts which were so erroneous as to 
be incapable of emendation—and here the fragment ends, with 
no indication of their fate. But the imagery is obviously sug- 
gested by the Parable of the Vine in John 15: wav xAjpa év éuot 
py pépov Kaprdv, aipa aire,” kal trav To Kapmrov Péporv, 
KaBaipet attod iva xaprov wAciova pépy.... cay py Tis pévy ev 
éuot, €BANOn ew Gs TO KAHpa Kal €Enpavdny kai cvvayovow aira 
kal eis TO TUp BaAXAovow kal Kaierot, and the inference is not unwar- 
ranted that the corrupted ones met with some such fate as the 
unfruitful branches. 

Verse 8 supplies a clue for the more precise determination of 
their fate. For what can the ‘Rejected Ones’ be if not the 
imperfect Fruits of the corrupted and withering Sprays? The 
system represented by the poem differs, then, from those of 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus in that the ‘Lady’ Achamoth is com- 
posed, not of Sophia’s thoughts and passions alone, but of those 
of all the Aeons who had sinned as she had. This, again, is a 
new feature. In all the systems known to us Sophia alone is 
responsible for the introduction of sin into the Pleroma; the 
other Aeons are guiltless. Here they share the guilt. 

The first of the four functions ascribed to the Firmament— 
he restrained strife among the Aeons—must be viewed in the 





*Epiphanius has gurd, which is accepted by both Harvey and Holl; the 
Latin has folia, i. e. gidAa. That this is the true reading the poem makes 
extremely probable. gvrd implies that the Aeons are conceived as ‘good 
ground’ which bears good ‘plants,’ but in the poem they are conceived 
as ‘sprays’ or ‘twigs’ of the Abyss, and therefore can bear ‘leaves,’ 
‘blossoms,’ or ‘fruits,’ but not ‘plants.’ 

5It is probable that the title Kapmorjs, attributed to Horus by Irenaeus 
(1. 2.4; p. 18), refers to this function and should be translated ‘Plucker.’ 
But there are good reasons for accepting Grabe’s translation ‘Emanci- 
pator’ (Harvey, note ad loc.) and therefore the point cannot be pressed. 
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light of these other ideas the significance of which I have been 
endeavoring to make clear. Strife among the Aeons is an 
entirely new idea; it is not mentioned in any of our sources for 
Valentinianism. Yet its presence in this system is exceptionally 
well attested. No less than three words, ‘contending’ (v. 6), 
‘strife’ (v.10), and ‘quarreling’ (v.11) imply it, and it is not 
likely that all three are due to erroneous transliterations from 
Sreek into Syriac. 

Trenaeus’s first source admits that Sophia’s wdos was shared 
to a certain extent by the other Aeons: (1. 2.1; p. 13) xai oi 
pev Aourrol époiws AiGves Fovyn wws érerd0ovv Tov tpoBoAE€a Tod oréppatos 
airév ideiv kai rHV dvapxov pilav ioropnou. In fact the wabos origi- 
nated, not with Sophia, but with Logos and Life and from them 
‘infected’ the entire Pleroma, all the way down to Sophia, the 
last of the Aeons (see the text, quoted p. 17). That this impli- 
cation of the other Aeons in Sophia’s wdfos was a matter of 
moment Irenaeus sees clearly: (2.17.5; p. 309) Si autem omnes 
(se. Aeones) dicunt participasse passionis hujus (i. e. Sophiae) 
quemadmodum quidam audent dicere, quia a Logo quidem 
coepit, derivatio autem in Sophiam, in Logum hujus (i. e. 
Sophiae) [Nun Propatoris] passionem revocantes arguentur, et 
Nun Propatoris et ipsum Patrem in passione fuisse confitentes. 
Yet the mere zaos or desire to know the Father was not itself 
sinful; sin entered in when the desire led to the formation of 
conceptions about the Father without the assistance of @edyrés, 
‘Approved.’ Such conceptions were necessarily erroneous and 
hence sinful. 

In the system reported by Hippolytus the Aeons not merely 
desire to know the Father but actually form conceptions about 
him, yet without committing sin, for they conceive these thoughts 
xara ovgvyiav: (6, 30; p. 274, 99) evonoey (sc. 7 Yopia) dre of pev 
GAdo wavres Aldves yevvyrol irdpxovres xara cvlvyiav yervOow, 6 8e Tarnp 
pdvos aluyos éyévynoev. Sophia’s sin consisted in the fact that she 
(274, 2) 70Anoe ppyjoacba rov Marépa Kai yervjoa kal? éavryv Sixa 
Tov culvyou, iva pndtv Wf epyov todeéorepov rod Tarpds cipyaopery. 

Marcus also teaches that each Aeon has a conception of the 
Father and adds the further details that each conceives the 
Father after his own likeness and has no knowledge of the con- 
ceptions formed by any other, but imagines his own to be an 
adequate representation of the Whole. (It should be remem. 
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bered that in Marcus’s system each Aeon is represented as a 
Letter, the thirty Letters constituting a Adyos which was roo 
*Aopdrov popdy.) (Iren. 1. 14,1; p. 180) &acroy 8& rav croxetwv 
tS ypdppata kai idiov xapaxripa Kai idiav éxpavycw Kal oxjpara Kal 
eixdvas exe, Kal pdtv airav evar 0 THY éxeivov Kafopa popPyv ovTep 
aird oroxeidv éorw: GAXN? ode ywooKxav’ adrov ovde py THY Tov 
wAngiov atrod éxacrov éxpwvnow yivwrkey, dXdAd 0 aiTos exuve, Os Td 
mav éxpwvovrvta, Td drov HyeioOat dvopdlew. 

These three closely related theories are probably later and 
emended forms of an earlier doctrine, no doubt that of Valen- 
tinus himself, which was retained with little change in the 
system represented by the poem. This earlier doctrine may be 
reconstructed somewhat as follows. 

All the Aeons not only desired to know the Father but also 
actually formed conceptions of him, each after his own likeness. 
All of these conceptions were, in a sense, true, for each Aeon is 
an aspect or attribute or manifestation of the Father, indeed 
Valentinus seems to have taught that they were constituents of 
the Divine Consciousness: (Tert. adv. Val. c. 4, p. 181 Kroy- 
mann CSEL vol. 47, pt. 3) eam (viam) postmodum Ptolomacus 
intrauit, nominibus et numeris Aeonum distinctis in personales 
substantias, sed extra deum determinatas, quas Valentinus in 
ipsa summa diuinitatis ut sensus et affectus motus incluserat." 
But no one of them was an adequate expression of the Divine 
Being as a Whole; such an expression could be found only in 
all, collectively, which totality constituted the ‘Pleroma’ or 
‘Fulness’ of God. But they were not content thus to possess 
each only a partial knowledge of the Father; each claimed to 
possess a complete and adequate knowledge of him and denied 





*The reading ywdoxev is that of Hippolytus and is supported by the 
Latin (sed ne quidem proximi ejus unumquodque enuntiationem scire). 
Epiphanius, according to Dindorf (Holl’s second volume in which this 
passage would be found is not yet published), reads rodopxei, for which 
Dindorf substitutes the mrdeovexrei of the parallel passage, Epitome, p. 
365, 12, rejecting (vol. 3, p. 666) the evidence of Hippolytus and the 
Latin for reasons which seem to me inadequate. Harvey reads yuwwoxery. 

TK reads affectus <et> motus, which yields no clear idea. How can 
the Aeons be conceived as ‘motions’ distinct from conscious states? 
Tert. is using a Greek idiom, perhaps following a Greek source—ds alodjoews 
kal mdQous Kimioes, ‘as being excitations of perception and of emotion’ 
within the Godhead. 
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the validity of all conceptions except his own. Hence arose 
among them rivalry, strife, and even unseemly bickering and 
quarreling. Moreover, not content with the conceptions of the 
Father afforded by the constitution of their own natures, they 
sought to overstep these divinely appointed limits and to 
conceive of the Father as at once transcending all possible con- 
ceptions and yet capable of being comprised within such concep- 
tions. From such attempts nothing could result except error 
and confusion of mind. And Sophia, the youngest and lowest 
of all, was the worst offender among them, for Sophia repre- 
sents at once the Wisdom of God as expressed in the organiza- 
tion of the material universe and the ‘wisdom’ of man, what 
the Greeks called codia or diAocodia, which consists chiefly in 
thorough knowledge of the material universe, and of all concep- 
tions of God none are so inadequate and erroneous as those which 
are derived from material things. 

One can readily see that such a theory as this, which repre- 
sented the very Godhead as torn asunder by jealousy and strife, 
would give no little offence and would speedily be modified. 
The three extant theories are most easily explained as attempts 
to meet the difficulties raised by the original doctrine. Ptolemy, 
for he theories contained in Irenaeus’s first and second sources 
are| quite certainly different forms of the teachings current 
among his followers, held that no Aeon save Sophia formed any 
conception of the Father at all until instructed by Christ-Holy 
Spirit.® 

The source used by Hippolytus taught that, although all the 
Aeons conceived thoughts of the Father, all except Sophia did 
so in the divinely appointed way, through conjugal union, and 
therefore none of their ‘offspring’ was ‘shapeless,’ that is, 
erroneous. 

Marcus declares that no Aeon had any knowledge whatever 
of the thought of God entertained by any other, from which it 





* Tertullian, indeed, does charge Sophia with jealousy of Nous (adv. 
Val. e. 9, p. 187, 15 Kr.: sed enim sub praetexto dilectionis in patrem 
aemulatio superabat in Nun, solum de patre gaudentem). But there is 
no reason to suppose that Tertullian had any better ground for it than 
his own malicious fancy; the Latin version of Irenaeus, which Tertullian 
probably had before him, has, like the Greek original, not ‘jealousy’ but 
‘presumption,’ temeritatis. 
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would follow that there could be no rivalry and strife between 
them. 

Yet these various revisions were not so thorough as to oblit- 
erate all traces of the original theory. Hippolytus alone 
describes at any length the ‘tumult’ of emotion which con- 
vulsed the Aeons when they beheld Sophia’s plight; according 
to him it was composed of sympathy for Sophia and fear lest 
a similar fate should befall them and their offspring: (6. 31; 
p. 274, 18) yevopevns ody evrds TAnpdparos dyvoias Kata tHv Sodiav 
kal dpoppias Kata TO yevvyya THs Zopias, AOdpuBos éeyévero ev 
T@ UWAypwpare of Aidves of yevouevor [1]. trois Ai@or oixtiLopevors 2] dre 
mapatAyciws dpopha kal dred yevyoeta Tov Aidvwy Ta yervipata Kai 
POopa tis Katadywerar ov eis paxpdv wore Tovs Ai@vas. Yet in his 
account of the reconstitution of. the Pleroma Hippolytus lays 
especial weight upon the restoration of ‘peace,’ ‘concord,’ 
‘unity,’ and ‘unanimity’ among the Aeons: (6. 82; p. 278, 62) 
érel odv pia tis QV cipyvy Kal TvpPpwvia TavTwy Tov évTos TAyps- 
patos Aidvwy, ofev adrois py pdvov kata ovtvyiav Sedofaxevat adrov, dofa- 
om <d&> kai dud tporpopas kaprav zperovrwy TG Larpi. ravres ody nvddxy- 
cay of Tpidkovta Aidves eva rpoBareiv AiGva, kowdy Tod TIAnpdparos Kapiév 
iv 4 tis €votyTOS ab’rav kal THs Gpodpoatryys ka cipyvys. 
But these ideas surely imply preceding strife, discord, disunion, 
and disagreement. Even more clearly do these tell-tale traits 
betray their presence in Irenaeus’s account, according to which 
the process of reconstitution consisted chiefly in the obliteration 
of all distinction between the several Aeons, by virtue of which 
each became identical with all the others: (1. 2. 6; p. 22) 
76 8 [ev] Tvedpa 7rd Gywov €EccwOévtas adrovs mdvras ebxapicretv 
eiSakev Kal THv GAnOivv avdravow <eio>yyjoaro. otrws Te pop dH 
Kat yvadpy toovs xaracrabiiva Tous Aidvas A€youar, mévras yevopévors 
Noéas kat ravras Adyous kat wdvtas “AvOpdrovs kai révras Xpicrods, kat 
Tas Onheias Spoiws wdvras "AdyOeias Kal wdcas Zwas cot Uveipara kai 
*ExxAnoias. What can this mean except that the differences 
between them were the chief causes of the disorder? 

The twelfth Ode of Solomon also bears marks of this revision : 


7b For he (the Word) was Light and the dawning of Thought, 
8 And the Ages through him talked one with another, 
To speech came those that were silent ;° 





°1. 8b: read com emOude clo fdssos cone The first con is here 


equivalent to éyévoyro, the second to joap. 
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9 And from him came Love and Equality, 
and they told one another what they had, 
And they were penetrated by the Word, 
10 and they knew him that made them, 
because they were in equality. 


Whether the ‘Ages’ or ‘Worlds’ here are Aeons or Star- 
spirits is irrelevant; the picture is at all events suggested by 
the Valentinian model and the author uses such elements of it 
as suit his purpose. The Logos plays the part of the Celestial 
Light of the poem, and he also is Light. The Ages correspond 
to the Aeons; they receive ‘equality’ as in Irenaeus and ‘love’ 
as in Hippolytus. But there is no intimation of strife; rather 
does it seem that before the advent of the Logos the Ages were 
dumb, incapable of communicating or of receiving an idea, 
which is analogous to the conception bf Marcus that no Aeon 
knows anything of the thought of any other. But when the 
Logos gave them the gift of speech each communicated to the 
others his conception of God; thus all were brought into love 
and equality, ‘and they knew him that made them because they 
were in equality’—for each now possesses all the conceptions 
of the Father entertained in the Pleroma and the sum of them 
all constitutes all that can be known of him. And this also is 
Marcus’s doctrine. 

Disconnected as the ideas of the poem are, it is possible to 
reconstruct out of them the author’s theory of the origin of sin 
and his conception of the early stages of the process which is 
to end in sin’s annihilation. Each Aeon was an individual 
expression or attribute of the Transcendent Reality. Each con- 
ceived his Source in his own likeness, each asserted that his own 
conception and no other was at once true and adequate, whence 
arose jealousy, bickering, and strife. Sophia went far beyond 
all the others, so far that her Thought was on the point of 
going out of the Pleroma and losing itself in the Abyss. Then 
it was that the Celestial Light was emanated. He diffused him- 
self throughout every Region or Aeon, bringing with him infor- 
mation about the Father which he had received from the Head 
or Source, that is Nous. In this way, and no doubt in others, 
such as are described by Irenaeus, he showed kindness to the 
Aeons. The Celestial Firmament is not an Aeon absolutely 
independent of all others. As Christ is a cloud of dazzling 
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Light invading the Pleroma and spreading throughout it, so 
is the Firmament the advancing Boundary (dpos) of this Light, 
which, when the Light has filled the entire Pleroma, becomes 
identical with the boundary of the Pleroma itself. Thus its, or 
rather his, functions are merely aspects of the functions of the 
Light. In general it was to restrain strife among the Aeons— 
not necessarily to put a stop to all rivalry, but to bring it 
within proper limits. This he did in three steps. First he 
expelled from the Pleroma that Thought or Intention of 
Sophia’s which had presumed to try to break its bounds. 
Second, every Spray or Shoot or Thought about the Father 
which was producing its firstfruits, that is, issuing in an 
approximately true conception, he healed—brought to a state of 
health and perfection. For such a Thought is itself light and 
the advent of the Light will still further illumine and strengthen 
it. Third, every Spray which is not bearing such fruit but is 
incurably corrupted and on the point of withering away he no 
doubt cut off and cast out of the Pleroma. In the outer Dark- 
ness and Void Sophia’s Thought and all the other erroneous 
and rejected Thoughts coalesced into a murky and seething 
mass, composed almost wholly of Ignorance and frenzied Pas- 
sions. This is what some Valentinians called ‘Achamoth,’ 
what this author calls ‘the Lady who came from Rejected Ones.’ 
To her the Celestial Light showed mercy, no doubt as in Ire- 
naeus’s second source by permitting some measure of his radi- 
ance to shine through Horus in order to penetrate into and 
become part of her consciousness. 

One at least of the new doctrines presented by the poem, that 
which derives Achamoth from all the Aeons, can be identified 
with considerable confidence as the teaching of Secundus, the 
pupil of Valentinus. 

Of Secundus nothing is known except the little told by Ire- 
naeus and Hippolytus. These two accounts are almost identical 
and it is obvious that Hippolytus is either copying Irenaeus or 
drawing from the same source—supposed to be the lost Sévraypa 
of Justin Martyr. Tertullian, Epiphanius, Pseudo-Tertullian, 
Filaster, and Theodoretus give more or less distorted reproduc- 
tions of this same account; no one of them possesses any 
independent source of information. 
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Tren. 1. 11. 1; p. 101: 
Secundus autem 


primam ogdoadem sic tradidit, dicens: 
quaternationem esse dextram et quater- 
nationem sinistram, et lumen et tenebras,; 
et discedentem autem <et> destitutam 
virtulem, non a triginta <Aeonibus 
dicit fuisse, sed a fructibus eorum. 


Hipp. 6. 38; p. 292, 94: 

Lexobvdos wév ris Kata 7d 

aird dua Tw IIrodeualy ‘yevduevos, 

olrws eye’ 

rerpd6a elvar Sefiav cal rerpdda dpic- 

Tepdv, Kal Pas kal oKxébros* 

kal Thy dwocracay 5é kai boTrepjoacav 

Sbvayey odk ard TOv rpidxovTa Aldvwv 

yer yeyerfoba, dAXNG ard Tay KapT ov 


avrar, 


The first statement, that Secundus divided the First Ogdoad 
into two Tetrads, a Right and a Left, Light and Darkness, has 
no bearing upon any of the ideas of the poem and therefore 
need not now be discussed. 

The second statement is ambiguous. Its more obvious mean- 
ing would be: ‘The Power which deserted and failed was 
derived not from the Thirty Aeons but from their Fruits.’ 

It is in this sense that Tertullian, whose sole source is Irenaeus, 
understands it (adv. Val. c. 38, p. 211, 11 Kroymann): . 
tantum quod desultricem et defectricem illam uirtutem non its 
ab aliquo deducere Aeconum sed a fructibus de substantia ueni- 
entibus.° This interpretation would distinguish the theory of 
Secundus both from that of Valentinus and Theodotus, which 
made Achamoth a fallen Aeon, and from that of Ptolemy and 
others, which made her the fruit of an Aeon, in that it makes 
her the offspring of the fruits of Aeons, which fruits in turn 
came from the substance of the Aeons, thus placing her in the 
third instead of the second generation from the Pleroma. 

It is possible, however, to take dxé rév xrA. in a less obvious 
sense aS nearly equivalent to a partitive genitive (Kiihner- 
Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Gramm. d. gr. Spr. 3d ed. 8. p. 457), in which 
case the meaning would be: ‘The Power which revolted and 
failed was not (any one) of the Thirty Aeons but was (one or 





* Kroymann adopts the MS reading weniant, upon which he remarks: 
weniant PMF, uenientibus Pam(elius); non sequor quia nec ex Irenaeo hic 
deficiente nec ex interprete nec ex Epiphanio emendandi rationem accipio. 
Pamelius’s emendation is quite satisfactory; the fact that neither the 
Latin nor Epiphanius throws any light upon the passage is not surprising, 
for there is every reason for supposing that this is one of Tertullian’s 
innumerable glosses upon Irenaeus’s text. 
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more) of their Fruits.’ If this be the meaning, the negative 
assertion distinguishes Secundus’s theory from that of Valen- 
tinus, but the positive does not clearly distinguish it from that 
of Ptolemy, for he also held that Achamoth was the Fruit of 
an Aeon. It is in this sense that Ps.-Tert. understands it (adv. 
omn. haer. ec. 4, p. 221, 12 Kroymann): Post hunc extiterunt 
Ptolomaeus et Secundus haeretici, qui cum Valentino per omnia 
consentiunt, in illo solo differunt: nam cum Valentinus Aeonas 
tantum triginta finaisset, istt addiderunt alios complures; quat- 
wor entm primum, deinde altos quatuor adgregauerunt. et quod 
dicit Valentinus Aeonem tricesimum excessisse de Pleromate, ut 
in defectionem, negant isti: non enim ex illa triacontada fuisse 
hunc, qui fuerit in defectione propter desiderium wuidendi 
propatoris. 

Epiphanius’s paraphrase is even more obscure than the orig- 
inal, but it would seem that he also takes dé tév «rd. aS equiva- 
lent to a partitive genitive (haer. 32. 1. 6; p. 489, 13 Holl): 
thy 8¢ drooracdy te kal torepnoacav Sivapy py elvan do TOY TpidKovTa 
Aidvev, dAAa peta Tods Tpidkovra Aldvas, ds evae dad TOV pera THY ’Oy- 
S0d8a Thy GAAnV Katwrépw yevonevov, '—‘not of the Thirty Aeons but 
after the Thirty Aeons, in the sense of being of the (emanations) 
which came into existence on a lower (plane) after the Second 
Ogdoad.’ According to all sources save one the Second Ogdoad 
is itself the offspring of Achamoth; this makes Achamoth the 
offspring of the Second Ogdoad. The sole exception is the 
Valentinian document which quotes this Syriac poem. In it 
mention is made of a Second Ogdoad derived directly from the 
First. It is composed (Epiph. haer. 31. 6.2; p. 393, 5 Holl) of 
the ‘males’ Mévos, Tpiros, Iéparos, “EBS8opos, and the ‘females’ 
Avds, Terpds, ‘Eéds, OySods, and seems to be identical with the 
Meosrys (ib. 31.6.9; p. 395, 9). There is unfortunately nothing 
in the document to determine the relations of these emanations 
to Achamoth. It is possible that Epiphanius is here drawing 
from that portion of the document which he has not copied, yet 





“Holl reads ard rév <Kapw&v abt&v rav> werd Thy xrd. While this 
emendation does not materially affect the sense, the MS reading is prefer- 
able; drd rv... . yevouévwy is Epiphanius’s paraphrase of dd rév xaprév 
airév. For yevouerwy the MSS have yevoudyny, again without materially 
affecting the sense. 
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in his own sketch of the Valentinian doctrine, presumably based 
upon that document, he derives the Second Ogdoad from the 
torépnua in the usual way (31. 4. 2; p. 388, 2). 

Returning to Irenaeus’s text: while both these interpretations 
are admissible, the context is distinctly in favor of the second. 
For this paragraph follows immediately after a sketch of the 
doctrine of Valentinus in the course of which Irenaeus says 
(1. 11. 1; p. 100): dwo 8 rod “AvOpdmov Kai ris “ExkdAnoias 8d- 
Sexa (sc. Svvdpes A€yee tpoBeBAjcOa) dv piayv adrwmootadaav kai 
tborepyocacayv tHy Aoi rpaypateay rerojcba. The sketch 
concludes: haec quidem ille; Secundus autem, ete., from which 
it is manifest that when he proceeds to say of the same dvvapis 
in Secundus’s system that it was not dad rév tpidxovra Aidvev, he 
means to distinguish Secundus’s doctrine from that of Valen- 
tinus; dd rev «7A. then is equivalent to a partitive genitive. 
In like manner 4G dnd tév xaprov abtév must mean ‘of’ or 
‘among their Fruits,’ that is, ‘is identical with some of their 
Fruits.” But this is the doctrine of the poem. - 

The interpretation which I have above given of the poem 
rests entirely upon the reading pecoovdAciv. The emendations 
which yield the alternatives peccovAay and peccovday are simple, 
defensible, and would bring the doctrine of the poem into line 
with that of Ptolemy. Indeed, all my earlier attempts at inter- 
pretation proceeded upon the assumption that some such emen- 
dation was necessary; it was not until experience had proved 
that the fewer the emendations the better the sense that I 
reluctantly tried to make sense of peocovAaiv. The above inter- 
pretation of the poem’s doctrine had been reasoned out from 
the text and written out substantially as it now stands before 
I observed that Irenaeus’s statement of Secundus’s theory could 
be taken as expressing the same thought, and when I did 
observe it, it seemed to me, and still seems, a striking confirma- 
tion of the reading. 

The poem manifestly presupposes on the part of the reader 
a knowledge of the system of thought which underlies it and 
should be regarded as essentially a hymn of praise, designed 
to stimulate devotional feeling. Since the first stanza glorifies 
the saving work of the Celestial Light and the second that of 
the Celestial Firmament, one may infer that a third sang the 
praises of the Sw7%p who descended from the Pleroma to deliver 
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Achamoth from despair and initiate the construction of the 
material universe, and a fourth those of Jesus who descended 
to earth to bring salvation to mankind. Whether the poem con- 
tained more than four stanzas must remain undetermined. 
To the author and precise date of the poem there is no clue. 
The fact that it preserves one of the doctrines of Secundus 
does not prove that Secundus wrote it; in fact, since nothing 
is known of Secundus’s nationality, it is not known whether 
he wrote in Syriac or not. One naturally thinks first of Bar- 
daisan, the Syrian Valentinian, to whose authorship the hymns 
used in the denomination which he founded were popularly 
ascribed, or of his son Harmonius, who, according to Sozomen 
(HE 3. 16), ‘had, people say, a Greek education and was the 
first to adapt his mother tongue to meters and rules of music’ 
(dv dact dia rev rap’ “EXAyot Adywv axOévta wpOTov wérpors Kal vowors 
povorxois tiv métpiov povyv irayayev). But the poem contains 
nothing known to be characteristic of Bardaisan or of his 
school, and in the hundred and fifty years or so which elapsed 
between the death of Bardaisan and the appearance of the 
poem in the pages of Epiphanius there is ample time for the 
composition of many hymns by Syrian Valentinians. The only 
other Syrian Valentinian known by name is Axionicus, a con- 
temporary of Tertullian (adv. Val. ¢. 4; p. 181, 12 Kr.: solus 
ad hodiernum Antiochiae Axionicus memoriam Valentini integra 
custodia regularum eius consolatur), but there is little ground 
for attributing the poem to him. If, as seems probable, the 
source used by Hippolytus was the work of Axionicus,”? the 





© Hippolytus’s main account of Valentinianism (6. 29-36) is a coherent 
exposition of a single system, obviously based upon a written source to 
which he makes frequent allusions, and with occasional digressions in which 
he compares variant forms of these doctrines with those which he is 
expounding. In the course of this exposition and as an integral part of 
it occurs (c. 35) the doctrine that the body of Jesus was composed of 
spiritual substance, emanated by Sophia and molded by the Demiurge. 
This gives occasion for the remark that the Valentinians are divided upon 
this issue, that the Italian school, to which belong Heracleon and Ptolemy, 
hold that Jesus’ body was psychic and that the spiritual element did not 
enter it until his. baptism, while the Eastern school,’ to which belong 
Axionicus and ‘Ardesianes’—no doubt Bardaisan—hold that it was 
spiritual. The doctrine is then restated in almost the same words as have 
already been used, although more briefly. It is somewhat more than a fair 
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poem cannot possibly be his, for the system there expounded is 
very different from that of the poem. One may, perhaps, infer 
from the form and character of the poem the existence of an 
audience instructed in the doctrines of the system which it 
represents and capable of appreciating its allusions—possibly a 
congregation which used such hymns in its liturgy, as the Bar- 
daisanian churches certainly did. This would indicate a later 
rather than an earlier date for its composition. But the primi- 
tive type of its doctrine forbids its assignment to the latest 
developments of Valentinian speculation; it is probably not 
later than the middle of the third century and may well be 
earlier. 

The relation of the poem to the document in which it is quoted 
involves so many and such difficult problems that it cannot be 
discussed here. One may, however, observe that the words with 
which it is introduced—ovrAopar 8% tpas yedonew—imply that the 
author is in full agreement with the doctrine of the poem. 

These same words suggest an explanation of Epiphanius’s 
strange mistake—and very strange it is that ‘Father Epiphan- 
ius of the five tongues,’ as he is called by Jerome (c. Rufinum, 
3.6; Migne, 28, col. 462: Pater Epiphanius revréydwooos), who 
credits him with a knowledge of Greek, Syriac, Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian, and some Latin (op. cit. 2. 22; M. col. 446), a native of 
Palestine and even alleged to be of Jewish birth and upbringing, 
should have mistaken a Syriac poem for a list of names. What 
little Syriac Epiphanius knew he probably knew, as do most of 
us, through the eye only, not through ear or tongue, and hence 
the words in their Greek dress conveyed at first glance no mean- 
ing to his mind and no hint of the language which they repre- 
sented. On the other hand, the portentous introduction—‘I 
wish you to know’—addressed as it is to the Perfect Ones, sug- 
gested a Secret, and completely misled him. Among all prac- 
titioners of Holy Magic (iepoupyia, eovpyia), such as many Gnos- 
tics certainly were, the most highly prized secret was knowledge 
of the hidden Names, for he that possessed it could make the 
beings designated by those Names his servants and compel them 





inference that the source which Hippolytus is using was the work of either 
Axionicus or Bardaisan—presumably of Axionicus, since he is given the 
precedence. 
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to do his bidding. These Names were usually strange combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants, of barbarous appearance to the 
Greek eye, and the good Father saw before him a column or list 
of just such words. What more natural than the inference, 
what more pleasing than the thought, that he had detected and 
could now make public the very Secret of secrets, the very 
Secret which the detestable heretics would most dislike to have 
exposed? Moreover, the Valentinians grouped their spiritual 
beings in pairs; the lines of the column, or sub-divisions of the 
list, nearly all contained just two words each—then the first 
fifteen lines must contain the names of the Thirty Aeons! And 
this is the reason why he transcribed just fifteen lines of the 
poem and no more, thus preserving for us one complete stanza 
and only seven of the eight verses of the second. 

That Epiphanius did in fact derive his notions of Valentinian 
doctrine from such a column or list he virtually tells us himself, 
Panar. 31. 2. 6; p. 384, 22 Holl: dpa 8 tiv rod dytprov rerpa- 
yesnnerny prOoroiay Kai poxOnpav SSacKadav. tpidkovta yap ovTos, as 
epyv, aidvas Bovrerar Trapicrav, ods Kal Oeovs dvoudla, Sexamevre dppevas 
kat OnAcias Tooavras elvar A€ywv. Exacrov 8 aidva dppevoOnAvv Kat Cedyds 
gyow avros Kal of abrov: dexarevre d& duddas gacly eva, as cvlvyias 
kadovou. Tov dpiOpov O€ civar TpidKovTa aidvas, Exdaotynv S& OynAEray 
yevvav d7d Tot dppevos Tors KabeEHs aidBvas: kr. 

Where did Epiphanius get the idea that each female Aeon 
‘generates from the male the succeeding Aeons’? It is, of 
course, not true in any Valentinian system; that it was not true 
in this system he would have perceived if he had taken the trou- 
ble to read the document before his eyes in which the genealogy 
of the Aeons is given as follows :— 


Buéds + Zeyh 
Tlarhp + Zey4 


*Ad#Oea + Tarip 
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"AvOpwmros + “Exxdnola Aéyos + Zwh 
| 
Awdexds Aexds 


I think the most probable explanation is that he mistook the 
column of verses for a genealogical table, in which each pair 
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was the progenitor of the next and so of all the subsequent 
pairs. 

This same hypothesis, that Epiphanius had before him what 
he supposed to be a list arranged column-wise, explains his 
hitherto inexplicable repetition of the list. The passage above 
quoted proceeds: «iva d& rodrous as brorétaxta, kata dvTurapdbectw 
éxdotou dppevikod évopatos TeTaypévov avtikpus Tov OyAvKOD dvdparos 
[i. e. he writes them in a double column] xai éo7w- [here follows 
the list]. kat otros péy ovyxewrat ds Kata ovfvylav dppevoOnAcos [i. e. 
the above arrangement exhibits the Aeons in connubial union as 
fifteen bisexual beings], év 8 77 dxoAovOig. kara diadoxyv ottws [i. e. 
to exhibit them in sequence and due succession as thirty indi- 
vidual beings they should be arranged as follows; the list is 
then repeated unchanged. No doubt Epiphanius in his original 
MS arranged them either in a single column or simply in line 
as we now have them]. 4v évoudrwv épynveial ciow aide- Buds 
kat Seyy, Nods kat ’AAyGea [and so on, the thirty Greek names 
being given in fifteen pairs]. xara 8 dpiOpsv dvadoxis Kai dxodovdlas 
[i.e. but to exhibit the number of the Aeons contained in this 
succession and sequence] dz rod dvwrdrov dxatovopdorou Iartpés xat 
BvOod rap’ abrots évoualopevov ews TovTov Tov Kal’ Has ovpavod 6 Trav 
Tpidxovta apiOuds otrws éxe [the same list follows, but the names 
are not linked in pairs by xa’s]. When the copyists disregarded 
the differences of arrangement by which Epiphanius sought to 
represent the distinction between fifteen bisexual beings and the 
thirty individual Aecons, the first two lists became indistinguish- 
able. 
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